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SHAKSPEARE’S CLIFF. 


Navicators their names to the 
creeks and bays they 
discover, and warriors receive titles from 
the scenes of their triumphs. Shakspeare 
has done more—since his name has been 
given to a promontory from the circum- 
stance of his having so beautifully de- 
scribed it in his ‘* immortal verse.”” No 
rgd who has visited Dover and seen 
at 


* CH whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confused deep,” 


but must have felt the force aud correct- 
ness of the following cannes of it, in 
the tragedy of King Lear. 
© How mag 
And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s low! 
‘Thecrows and choughs, that wing the midway air 
o> as beet half way dowr 


that gathers samphire; dreadi{ 
Methinks he seenis Di than his head : 
Bet no Digger nan ea 





“Almost too omall for sight ; the murmuring 


surge, 
That on the unnumbet'd idle pebb'es chafer, 
Cannot be heard so high :---I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain tarp, and the deticient sight 


‘Topple down headlon 

Bhakspeare’s Chit *, indeed, a place 
from whose dread summit 
“ Look up a-height:---The shriil-gorged lak 

so far, 
Cannot be seen or heard.” 

This bold and lefty Cliff, which bears 
the name of our great dramatic poet, 
breasts the surge on the south-west side 
of Dover harbour. Samphire is still 
Soon, sad thn whole gusateen tt malay 
peare, e W es it 
which the poet has embodied -in his 
inimitable description. So fearful indeed 
does the lofty appear in the poct’s 
verge, that one of his commentators de- 
clares that he never transported himself 
even in imagination to wep score Hey 

ice, eee of gid- 
Sie wh ful depe 
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Of this Cliff, so consecrated by the 
muse atid the name of Shakspeare, the 
engraving copied rae rary drawn on 

e spot, presents a an pr 
likeness The Cliffhas, within the last few 
weeks, been somewhat dilapidated by 
the fall of a large body of the chalk of 
which it is formed, but it still exhibits a 
scene terrific, yet 

Of all the immortal works of our t 


bard, there is none more calcula to 
excite our concern, or to engage our sym- 
pathies, than the tragedy of King Lear— 


conflicting passions, or the ra} id succes- 
sion of the interesting events which form 
this play. 


*s commentators have almost * 


it there apy tage 
ofa slovenly tanltion into Latin from 
an ancieht Welsh history, entitled, Brut 


is preserved in Sir Robert Cotton’s col- 
lection in the British Museum ; yet not 
one of the English commentators on 
Shakspeare seems to have been aware even 
of the existence of such a document. 

_ The tragedy of Shaks varies in 
several particulars from the Chronicle of 
Tysilio: the names have also been mo- 
dernized or Anglicised; thus Lilyr has 
been altered into Lear. The names of 
‘his three daughters, which, in the Welsh 
Chronicle, = Te and — 
deilla, are med by the poet into those 
of Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. The 
Welsh name for Scotland used in the 
original MS. is Alban, whence came the 
Al of Shakspeare. In the original 
story there are many points not preserved 
in the tragedy, and the poet has also 
engrafted many incidents on the Welsh 
story, Tens the episode of Gléuces- 
ter and. hi 


borrowed from the “ Mirrour of’ Magis- 
trates.” Nor has he adhered to the 
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original story in killing Cordelia as he 
has done during the life of her father ; 
which, as. Dr. Johnson observes, is not so 
consonant with our ideas of justice. 

In the Welsh s the affection of 
Cordeilla is strongly depicted ; she is re- 
presented as having retired to Paris, 
whither Llyr repaired when he had ex- 
— the ingratitude of Goncril and 

gan. Qn hearing of her father’s ap- 
proach, attended by a single knight only, 
she sent him the means of providing a 
retinué more worthy of a British monarch. 
He . has .an. interview -with the Ki 


him; and Aganippus commanded the 
French, as they valued their souls and at 
their peril, to be as obedient to Liyr and 
to his daughter as they would be to him- 
self. “When they had taken’ leave, they 
set off towards the Isle of Britain, and 
against them came Maglon, ‘Prince of 
Scotland, and Henwyn,. Prince of Corn- 
wall, with all their power, and fought 
gallantly ‘and weve $ with them ; but 
owing to the French being so numerous, 
it did not avail them, for they were put 
to flight and pursued, and a,multitude of 
them slain. And Llyr and his daughter 
subdued the island before the end -of th 


of the 


After they had reduced the island, 
ben governed it for a long time in 
and quietness, until the death of 
when ‘ Cordelia took the 
of the Isle of Britain, and she managed 
it for five years in peace and tranhquil- 
‘lity; and in the sixth year rose her 
two nephews, sons of her sisters, who 
were a of great fame, namely, 
Morgan, son of ag ge Prince of 
Scotland, and Cunedda, the son of Hen- 
wyn, Prince of Cornwall ; and they as- 
sembled an army, and made war on 
Cordelia ; and after frequent conflicts be- 
tween them, they subdued the island and 
took her and-confined her in prison, And 
when she yee of her former grandeur, 
which she had lost, and that there re- 
mained no hopes that she should be again 
restored, out of excessive anguish she 
killed herself, which was done by stabbing 
herself with a knife under her breast, so 


that she lost her soul. And pon it 
was adjudged, that it was preny octet 
death of any for.a pe-son to kill himself.” 


YUM 
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Peisure Pours. 
No. II. 





Poscimur, si quid vacui sab umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et huncin annum 
Vivat et plures. Hor. 


THE first specimen of my LEISURE 
Hovrs will comprise a few singular 
customs, which may not, perhaps, be 

erally known. The reader have 
them without further preface. 


READING AT MEALS. 


The changes of habits and manners 
are, in no case, more apparent or more 
curious than in the difference of deport- 
ment at meals between the ancients and 
moderns. The Greeks and Romans al- 
ways employed servants to read to them 
on these occasions: by the former they 
were called anagnostes, and by the latter 
lectores ; and it appears from Servius, 
that women were occasionally employed 
in this office, as he describes one as /ec- 
érir. The Emperor Severus was accus- 
tomed to read: himself at table; and 
Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, that 
he never supped without doing so, that 
‘this mind,” quoth the historian, “ might 
not be less delighted than his stomach.” 
In Greece it was customary to have the 

of great men sung during meal 
time; and these effusions were called 
acroamata. The general practice, how- 
ever, like all others, was, in time, exposed 
to abuse ; and, accordingly, we learn from 
Martial, that a certain poetaster, called 
Ligurinus, was wont to recite his own 
poems at table to the great disgust of his 
guests. It would be well, perhaps, if 
certain reciters of our times were to take 
a hint from this anecdote. But, to re- 
turn, the same custom is mentioned by 
Eginhard to have been kept up by Char- 
lemagne, who had the lives and exploits 
of ancient princes read to him while at 
table; and St. Augustin ascribes a simi- 
lar practice to the clergy and monks of 
his day. Of a nature corresponding with 
the readers above-mentioned are the story- 
tellers of the East, of whom ns of 
rank generally employ two or , male 
or female, to amuse them with tales when 
melancholy or indisposed, and often to 
lull them asleep. Sir William Temple, 
in his Essays, notices a similar custom 
amongst the Irish, who had formerly their 
story-tellers, descended, as he thinks, 
from the old Irish bards. The duty of 
the Domestic Bard-at the court of the 
Welsh princes was also, according to the 
Laws of Howell, nearly the same ; instead 
of reciting tales, he was to sing songs. 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 

With reference to that part of Daniel’s 
interpretation of the hand-writing at. Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, in which he says, “ thou 
art weighed in the balance and found 
po vig it He curious to ot. be a 
custom of actually weighi ings is re- 
lated in Sir Themes “Rock Vayage te 
ne pon Sue © eee Oe Beem 

t the foregoi tural passage ma’ 
be taken pip ga A Titeral sense than it 2 
generally supposed to bear. 


HOWLING AT FUNERALS. 


This custom, so common in the sister 
island, seems to have been both ancient 
and general. It was called by the Greeks 
Sternotupia, and was in use among several 
nations of old. Dr. Clarke, in his Tra- 
vels in Asia, describes it as very general 
amongst the Arabs; and we find, from 
the Narrative of the Congo Expedition, 
published in 1818, that it is of common 
use at Embomma in Africa. The Ro- 
mans had their prefice, whose particular 
duty it was to superintend the mode of 
lamentation at funerals. 


POPE JOAN. 

The papal chair, it is well known, is 
thought to have been once filled by a 
woman. This was PA nye as she is 
generally called, or John VII., who was 
pope during the ninth century. She is 

escribed to have been of very dissolute 
manners, and, consequently, to have 
brought great disgrace on the pontifical 

ignity. On this account, measures were 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
an opprobrium ; and Sabellicus tells us, 
“ it was decreed no one should thercafter 
be admitted into St. Petet’s chair, prius- 
quam perforatam sedem fuiuri Pontificis 
genitalia ab ultimo diacono cardinale 
attrectarentur.”” Such is his account, 
which, for special reasons, I prefer giving 
in the original. Sabellicus adds, that this 
porphyry chair was to be seen, in his 
time, in the Pope’s palace; but Platina 
is of opinion, that it was designed for 
another use. 

“ Non nost tantas p lites.” 
But, be all this as it may, it appears that, 
in consequence of Pope Joan’s inconti- 
nent life, the until of late times, 


were accustomed, .in their ions, 
when they reached the place of her private 
residence, to turn out of the road into a bye 
way, and, having passed the obnoxious 
spot, to return to the original route. The 
mode of electing the popes, above noticed, 
is thought, by some, to be a mere fiction ; 
but, whether it be so or not, it gave birth 





a emi |) sagan Innocent 
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VIII., which I shall here transcribe. 
The author is Michael Marullus : 
Quid queeris testes, sit mas an feemina Cibo? 
Respice natorum, pignora cesta, gregem. 
Octo nocens pueros genuit, totedemque puellas ; 
Huuic merito poterit dicere Roma Patrem. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 

It has been very plausibly surmised, 
from what Moses says in the first chapter 
of Genesis, respecting the Hebrew Nuc- 
themeron (‘and the evening and the 
morning were the first day” , that it be- 
gan with the evening. it may cor- 
roberate-this- hypothesis to notice, that the 
ancient Britons and Saxons seem to have 
reckoned time in the same way. Cesar 
particularly alludes to the custom as ex- 
isting among the Gauls, who are known 
to have been of kindred descent with the 
Britons ; and it may be inferred from our 
ordinary expressions of ‘ fortnight” and 
“ se’nnight,” that it was also prevalent 
amongst the Saxons. 

EMBALMING. 

Archbishop Tillotson supposes the cus- 
tom of em ing so common amongst 
the ancient Egyptians, to be alluded to in 
that verse of Ecclesiastes, where Solomon 
says, ‘a good name is better than a 
eious ointment,” chap. vii. verse 1. le 
meaning of this expression Tillotson con- 
siders to be, that “ a good name” after 
death is better than the preservation or 
embalming of the body by ‘‘ precious 
ointment.” 

ROMAN MOURNING. 

It was a custom amongst the Romans 
to mourn ten months the death of 
any near relative ; and during this period 
they considered it inauspicious to age 
any enterprise of importance. Bossu, the 
French critic, arguing from this practice, 
in his attempt to prove the duration of 
the Eneid, presumes that /Eneas did not 
leave Sicily until about ten months after 
the death of his father; because, as 
founder of the Roman empire, it was his 
duty to give an example of the customs 
and rites to be used by his posterity, and, 
eonsequently, that it would have been in- 
consistent with such a character for him 
to have undertaken the descent upon Italy 
during the time of mourning for the 
death of Anchises. But mr Bossu 

ing from a fact in su; a fiction? 
Let the learned decide. ar oamene: 


THE HISTORY OF BEARDS, 
WHISKERS, HAIR, BARBERS, 
AND HAIR-CUTTING. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Various have been and still are the 

ceremonies and customs of different na- 
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tions with to ~ boon The 
Tartars once w a lo blood: 
war with the Phan. aly and declared pees 
infidels, though, in other respects, of the 
same faith with themselves, merely be- 
cause they would not cut their whiskers 
~~ the mode or rite of the Py mana 
e Spartans, from the age of twenty 
years, suffered their hair and beards to 
grow ; the hair being deemed an ornament 
which became the freeman and warrior. 
A Spartan being once asked why he wore 
so long a beard, replied, “ Since it is 
grown white it incessantly reminds me 
not to dishonour my old age.” The As- 
syrians had long beards; and Chrysostom 
observes, that the kings of Persia had 
their beards woven or matted together 
with gold threads. Some of the first 
kings of France had, in the same manner, 
their beards matted and knotted with gold. 
The Africans wore long beards, as may 
be seen on the medals of Juba. The 
Greeks always wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, when he commanded 
the Macedonians to be shaven, lest the 
length of their beards should give a 
handle to their enemies. The Romans 
for a long time wore beards and long hair. 
Pliny says the Romans did not begin to 
shave till the year of Rome 454. Scipio 
Africanus was the first who introduced 
the mode of shaving every day.* (To 
whose memory the cutlers of S 
ought to erect a statue of steel.) . The 
philosophers, however, retained the beards, 
and the military men wore it short and, 
frizzled, as we see it upon the triumphal 
arches and other monuments. In the 
time of grief and affliction they suffered 
their beard and hair to grow, as was the: 
case with M. Livius in his retirement 
from Rome, and with Augustus after the 
defeat of Varus. The Greeks, on the 
contrary, in time of grief, cut their hair 
and shaved their beards (see Seneca) ; 
which was also the custom among some 
barbarian nations. The first fourteen 
Roman emperors shaved till the time of 
the Emperor Adrian, who retained the 
mode of wearing the beard. Plutarch 
tells us he did it to hide the scars in his 
face. Among the Catti, (a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed- 
to shave or cut his hair till he had slain. 
an enemy (see Tacitus). Among the 
Jews it was reckoned ignominious to shave 
a person’s beard, (2 Sam. x. 4). The day 
on which the young men, among the 
Greeks and Romans, first shaved the 
beard, was a festival; visits of ceremony 
were paid them; and they received pre- 


* Itis calculated that a n (shaving every 


day) makes in one year 43,900 strokes with the 
razor. ’ 
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sents from their friends (see Juvenal). 
Augustus did not shave before the age of 
twenty-five. Slaves among the Romans 
wore their beards and hair long; when 
manumitted they shaved the head on the 
Temple of Feronia, ee 
“* peleus” as a — of liberty. ose 
who escaped from shipwreck shaved their 
heads ; and ms acquitted of a capital 
crime cut their hair and shaved, and 
went to the capitol to return thanks to 
Jupiter. 

Comte observes, that the Chinese 
affect long beards extravagantly ; but na- 
ture has balked them, and only given 
them very little ones, which, however, 
they cultivate with t care. The: 
Europeans are strangely envied by them 
on this account. 

Upon the death of Henry IV. of France, : 
who was succeeded by a beardless youth, 
the beard was proscribed. Louis XIII. 
ascended the throne of his glorious ances- 
tors without a beard; and his courtiers 
immediately reduced their beards to whis- 
kers, whic 
commencement of the reign of Louis 
XIV., who, as well as his courtiers, were 
proud of wearing them, so that th 
wore the ornament of Turenne, 
Colbert, Corneille, Moliere, &c. 

In Spain, Philip V. ascended the throne 
with a shaved chin; the courtiers imi- 
tated the prince, and their example was 
followed by the people. The 
however, iu 
murs. Hence arose the Spanish proverb. 
denoting, “* Since we have lost sat bean 
we have lost our souls.” The Portu- 

ese have imitated them in this rt 

the reign of Catherine Queen of Por- 
tugal, when the brave John de Castro 
had taken the castle of Diu in India, he 
was under the necessity of borrowing from 
the inhabitants of Goa a thousand pistoles 
for the maintenance of his fleet; and as 
a security for the loan, he sent them one 
of his whiskers, telling them, “ all the 
gold in the world cannot equal the value 
of this national ornament of my valour ; 


? 


—— 
Britons shaved the body, except the head 
and the upper lip,’ as ##éll'as the Gauls. 
The Normans had a ‘gréat aversion to 
beards. them, to allow the beard 
to grow was an indication of the d 
distress and misery. William the je 
ps —— a English to shave 
eir upper lips beards, so that some 
choose rather to abandon their co 
than to resign their whiskers. In the 
fourteenth — beards were in 
3 


continued in fashion at the« 


change, 
lamentations and mur-- 


fashion ; those of Bishop Gardiner and 
Cardinal Pole appear in their portraits of 
an uncommon size. The ot pe had a 
regulation imposed upon this important 
feature. Among the Turks and Persians 
the beard is a mark of authority and li- 
berty. The Moors of Africa hold by 
their beards while they take an oath. 
The Turkish wives kiss their husbands’ 
beards, and children their father’s, as often 
as they come to salute them. The Jews 
wear a i a -_— Not on ae 
w ip or chee t is the practice 
the Indians of North America to pluck 
out the beard by the roots from its earliest 
appearance ; and hence their faces appear 
smooth. Anointing the beard was prac- 
tised by the Jews and Romans, still 
continues in use among the Turks. The 
latter, when they comb their beards, hold 
a handkerchief on their knees, and gather 
very carefully the hairs that fall; and 
when they falls a certain quantity, 
they fold up ina paper, and carry 
them: to the place where they bury the 
dead. Plucking the beard was practised 
to‘cynics by way of contempt. ‘Pouching’ 
e béard was an action anciently used by 
op licants. 
iny says, that the ancient Greeks 
had .a custom of touching the chin of a 
person, whose compassion they wished to 
excite: the chin being substituted for the 
beard. Among the ancient French, the 
beard was the most sacred pledge of pro- 
tection and confidence. * For a long time, 
all letters issuing from the sovereign, 
had, for greater satisfaction, three hairs 
of his beard in the seal. For which a 
charter was made in the year 1121. The 
Russian nobility formerly nourished 
their beards, which continued amongst 
them till the Czar, Peter the Great, com- 
pelled them to part with these ornaments, 
sometimes by laying a swinging tax 
upon them; and, at others, by ordering 
those he found with beards, to have them 
ulled up by the roots, or shaved with a 
lunt razor,* which drew the skin after 
it, and_by these means, scarce a beard was 
left in the kingdom at-his death: but, 
hove canigne of purity) Ql papel 
i vity, that man 
them carefully peeoaived them in their 
cabinets, part buried with them; = 
agining should make but 
> 
an figure in ‘oe ve with their 
naked chins. So much for beards—in our 
next we shall give an account’ of the 
tors thereon. 
To be concluded in our next. 
® Hudibras says, 
* And cut. square by the Russian standard, 
A torn beard's like a tatter’d ¥ 
That’s bravest which there are most rents ia.’ 
See partH. Cante I. fine 172. 








THE TREAD MILL, 


BY JACOB JONES ESQ. OF THE 
INNER TEMPLE. 


Ingenious thought! old Nature to inyert, | 

And make the feet do duty---for the hands!--- 

The hands have work'd for many thousand 
gears, 

For many thousand years now work the feet! 

Behold the human squirrels! round and round, 

Treading the never-ending cylinder ; 

The incorrigible rogues! that wise man aend 

To Houses of Correction, there to learn, 

That labour isindeedaeurse: — - 

With pains and perils, there to “ Mill the Air,” 

With strains rie achings, therefrom to depart, 

Lesson’d to work at,---nothing!--- 

To learn this wond’rous lesson, and unlearn 

The other habits of industrious years: 

Lo! woman, stretch’d, dis: ,on the wheel! 

Stung with a sense of shame, a dread of ill, 

’*T were infamy, for other eyes to see; 

Ali little remnant of that selfrespect, —_. 

Strong to reclaim, extinguish’d in the feeling 

Of utter, and o’erwhelming degradation--- 

Fie on these manias, that o'erdo all good 

To perfect evil, these precipitate jumps ° 

At excellence, which hurl it tothe ground : 

‘These plans concerted without proper plsantog : 

These —— nostrums ; let the Tread Mill 


She Movelist. 
No. XLIV. 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 
Some thirty years ago, a gen 


tleman-like 
rae iin ee 
Vv: 


by stout talons—gre 
dénienaaine _ 


: broad, though 
flat chest, ‘capital wind, and a voice that 
eould niatch a choir of fish-women. She 
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was accustomed to say of herself, in her. 
more gentle moods, that her bark was 
worse than her bite; but what teeth 
could have matched a tongue, which, 
when in full career, vouched to have been 
heard from the Kirk, to the Castle of St. 
Ronan’s. 

To this inn came Francis Tyrrel, the 
the hero of the story; he was the 
son of the fifth Earl of Etherington, 
who had known Meg in former years, 
and did not care for her eccentricities. 
They, however, had no charms for the 
travellers of these light and giddy-paced 
times, and Meg’s inn became less and 
less frequented. What carried the evil 
to the uttermost was, that a fanciful lady 
of rank ip ee neighbourhood, chanced to 
recover of some imaginary complaint b 
the use of a seater, about a mile 
and a half from the village; a fashion- 
able doctor was found to write an analysis 


- of the healing stream, with a list of sun-. 


dry cures; a speculative builder took 
land in feu, erected lodging-houses, 
shops, and even streets. At ength a 
tontine subscription was obtained to erect 
an inn, which, for the more grace, was 
ase Len sow 3 and so the description of 
eg became general. 
—— the Well—the civel Roses a 
ge party—‘o wit, enelope Pen- 
feather, a lady of fashion, whose. beauty 
had passed the meridian; Sir Bin 
Binks, a sapient. English baronet, who. 
had been entrapped into a Scotch mar- 
riage with Miss Bonnirigs, and 
was so ashamed of the union as not to 
return to England, and who, for a car- 
riage, kept, and drove himself, a regular- 
png coach; and Mr. wins ha 
St. ’s, a young sporting gen: 
The affairs of the Well were i 
toa committee, to arbitrate all 
matters ive to. the good government 
of the community. 

Each of its members appeared to be 
selected, as-Fortunio, in the fairy tale, 
chose his followers, for their peculiar 
gifts. First on on the list stood the man of 


Cap, 10 the gising.« lectnze. mt : 
irst in place, though perhaps second 
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to the doctor, in real authority, was Mr. 
Winterblossom ; a civil sort of person, 
who was nicely precise in his address, 
wore his hair cued, and dressed with 
powder, had knee-buckles set with Bristol 
stones, and a seal-ring as large as Sir 
John Falstaff’s. In his hey-dey he had 
a small estate, which he al soon like a 
gentleman, by mixing with the gay 
world. He was, in short, one of those 
respectable links which connect the cox- 
combs of the present day with those of 
the. last age, and could compare, in his 
own experience, the follies of both. In 
latter days, he had sense enough to ex- 
tricate himself from his course of dissipa- 
tion, though with impaired health and 
impoverished fortune. 

r.. Winterblossom was also distin- 
guished for possessing a few curious 
engravings, and other specimens of art, 
with the exhibition of which he occasion- 
ally beguiled a wet morning at the public 
room. They were collected, “ viis e 
modis,” said the man of law, another 
distinguished member of the committee, 
with a knowing cock of his eye, to his 
next neighbour. 


Of this person little need be said. He 


was a large-boned, loud-voiced, red-faced 
old man, named Micklewham ; a country 
writer, or attorney, who managed the 
matters of the "Squire much to the profit 
of one or other,—if not both. His nose 
projected from. the front of his broad 
px a face, like the stile of an old sun- 
ial, twisted all of one side. He was. as 
a bully in his profession, as if he 
been military instead of civil. 

After the man of law comes Captain 
M Mac Turk, a Highland lieutenant 
on half-pay, and that of ancient standing ; 
one who preferred toddy of the strongest 
to wine, and in that fashion and cold 
drams finished about a bottle of whiskey 
per diem, whenever he could come by it. 
He was a general referee in all quarrels, 
an occupation which procured Captain 
Mac Turk a good deal of res at the 
Well; for he was precisely that sort of 
person who is ready to fight with any one 
—whom no one could find an apology for 


for he was ever and anon showing that he 
could snuff a candle with a pistol ball. 
f religion the gentle Mz. Simon Chat. 
of religi gen r. Simon Chat. 
terley who had strayed to St. Ronan’s 
Well. from the banks of Cam, or Isis, 
and who piqued himself, first. on his 
Greek, and, secondly, on.his politeness 
to the ladies. 


‘There was yet another member of this 
select committee, Mr.: Michael Meredith, 


who might be termed the man of mirth, 
or, if you please, the Jack-pudding to 
the company, whose business it was to 
crack the best joke, and sing the best 

he could. 

he curiosity of this ~~ assembly 
having been excited by singularly - 
retired habits of Mr. Francis Tyrrel, the 
stranger guest at the original hostelrie‘of 
Mrs. Meg Dods, an. invitation was sent 
him in the names of the whole party to 
favour them with his company on an 
early day. During his visit, he had an 
opportunity of meeting with Clara Mow- 
bray, and of renewing for a moment an 
acquaintance with her of long standing. - 
The father of Francis Tyrrel, the fifth 
Earl of Etherington, had, during his, 
travels on the continent in early youth, 
married a certain beautiful orphan, Marie 
de Martigny, the mother of our hero.—: 
This nobleman taking advantage of the: 
irregularity, and as he then deemed: ille- 
gality, of this union of the heart, found: 
it to suit his convenience to marry again. 
from-interested motives, and accordingly- 
wedded a Miss Balmer, by whom he had- 
another son, Valentine Bulmer, who, on. 
his father’s death, took possession of his: 
\ieonat sineeiees Sineeae eee 


already alluded to. As at this:time the 
father of the young men shewed an evi- 
dent desire to do justice to his elder son, 
and admit the legitimacy of his birth, 
the efforts of the younger brother were, 
devoted unremittingly to. vilify and mis- 
represent him. an. unlucky hour 
Francis Tyrrel made his brother his con- 
fidant, and the latter conjecturing that 
the connection would, on no account, be 
approved of by the father, used every 
possible exertion to promote it, and was 
unwearied in his it arcane to facilitate 
the intercourse of the lovers. 

Their interviews having been termi- 
nated by the harsh command of Clara’s 


the object of the lover was to do justice 
to the betrayed maiden. It was finally 
settled that the lovers should meet at the 
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Gid Kirk when the twilight bocame deep, 
and sct off in a chaise for England im- 
mediately after the ceremony. About 
this juncture, -h , the younger bro- 
ther became acquainted with a circam- 
stance which ae all his 
views on = — of —s = 
appears t his grand unc! y his 
saacher's side was related to the Mowbray 
family, and had left a singular will, be- 
ing an immense estate to the eldest 

son of the Earl of Etherington, provided 
he formed a matrimonial connection with 
a lady of the house of St. Ronan. After 
some consideration, he meditated a 4 

scheme to crown his ambitious views, 

under circumstances which remove in 
some measure the improbability that may 
appear. from, a naked statement of the 
facts to attach to it, personated his brother 
(es evening appotnted 6 tn sentereoas 
ev jor vous. 

- He consoled so far in imposing on 
Clara.. “ We got into the carriage,” 
gays he in a confession he afterwards 
made, “ and were a mile from the church, 
when my unlucky or lucky brother stopped 
the chaise by force—through what means 
he had obtained knowledge of my little 
trick, I never have been able to learn. 
Solmes has been faithful to me in too 
many instances, that I should suspect 
him in this: crisis. I jumped 
out of the carriage, pitched fraternity to 
the devil, and, betwixt desperation and 
ee shame, began to cut 
away: with a couteau de chasse, which I 
had provided in.case-of necessity. All 
was in vain—I was hustled down under 
the wheel of the carriage, and, the horses 

taking fright, it went over my body.” 

Clara ‘Mowbray was reduced to a state 
of mind bordering on distraction, and her 
lover only consented to a suspension of 
his revenge on an arrangement, that Va- 
lentine should give up all idea of seeing 
his betrothed again, or even of returning 
to the neighbourhood of which she re- 
sided. Meanwhile, during his eldest 
son’s absence in foreign climes, the father 
dies, and Valentine Bulmer (as he was 
named after his mother) took possession 
of the title and estates of the Earl of 
Etherington. It was only on hearing 
that his perfidious brother was, in defiance 
of his stipulation, about to return to St. 
Ronan’s Well, that Francis repaired 
thither to watch his motions. At this 





The titular Earl assiduously cultivates 
the acquaintances of Mowbray, the brother 
of Clara, to whom he makes formal pro- 


posals for her hand, and is warm! 
seconded by him, i t as he was of 
her connection with cis. are, 
however, received with disgust and even 
horror by Clara. The Earl fleeces Mow- 
bray, the Laird of St. Ronan’s, as he was 
called, of the whole of his property, as 
well as that of his sister, at the gaming 
table. veils 
tion arisi 
his losses and a Seeen: tat has teaghed 
‘oa injurious to the rg satan his sister 
a report originating in the foul aspersion 
whic ta eum ‘onet' os mn her by the 
traitor Valentine, in order to induce the 
clergyman to consent to marry them clan- 
destinely), Mowbray returns home deter- 
ry hart seek a fall explanation = 
to compel her marriage wi' 
the Earl of Etherington. 

In the violence of his passion he even 
meditates her death; but her meckness 
her saying, © Clara, you should to-aight 

saying, * C ou S| t 
thank God that coved ‘ou from a great 
danger, and me from a ly sin.” 

hrough the intervention of a very 
worthy old gentleman of the name of 
Touchwood, one of those excellent but 
eccentric persons, who, having amassed a 
large fortune, are on the look-out for an 
heir, the intrigues of the titular Earl of 

i ends in his own discomfiture. 
Clara Mowbray, in the agony of fear and. 
——_ fled from her brother’s house 
within an hour of her interview with him, 
and after wandering about the greater 
part of a November night, is attracted b 
a light from the Manse of the n. 
To this dwelling had been removed a few 
days before a wretched woman who had 
been one of the wicked instruments of the 
Earl of Etherington, and under the same 
roof does Clara also meet with her un- 
happy lover. 

e have no means of knowing whether 
she actually sought Tyrrel, or whether it 
was, as in the former case, the circum- 
stance of a light still burning where all 
around was dark, that attracted her; but 
her next apparition was close by the side 
of her unfortunate lover, then doasty en- 
geeed in writing, when ing sud- 

enly gleamed on a old- 


mirror, which hung on the wall opposite. 
He looked up, and saw the figure of 
Clara, holding a light (which had 
taken from the passage) in her extended 
hand. He stood for an instant with his 
es fixed on this fearful shadow, ere he 
hich 


pallid countenance almost im- 
pressed him with the belief that he saw a 
vision, and he shuddered when, stooping 
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beside him, she took bis hand. ‘Come 
away!” she said, in a hurried voice— 
“+ come away, my brother follows to kill 
sat ems tie Sanat 
s 

is on before—but, if we are overtaken, I 
will have no more fighti 


sea shall ty te saan her female 
t too 


much of that—but you will be 
wise in future.” 
“ Clara Mowbray !*’ exclaimed Tyrrel. 
‘* Alas! is it thus !—Stay—do not go,” 
for she turned to make her escape—‘ stay 
—stay—sit rag Hed, « I 
“TI must go,” she replied, “ I must 
—I am called—Hanneh Irwin is ae 
before to tell all, and I must foliow. Will 
‘ou. not let me go?—Nay, if you will 
ok me by force, I know I must sit 
down—but you will not be able to keep 
me for all that.” 


journey. The maid, who at length an- 
swered Tyrrel’s earnest and repeated sum- 
mons, fled terrifled at the scene she 
witnessed, and carried to the Manse the 
alarm. 


the rust which had accumulated upon her - 


» but without impairing its na- 


tive strength and energy and her sym- 
disable her from thinking and actinges 
to disab! inki ing as 
decisively as circumstances required. 
Mr. ”” she said, “ this is nae 
sight for men folk—ye maun rise and 
to another room.” 


“ I will not stir from her,” said Tyrrel 
—*I will not remove from her either 
now, or as long as she or I may live.” 

“ That will be nae lang 


be well cared for, and I’ll bring word to 
our room-door frae half-hour to half- 
hour how she is.” 7 . 


ter—that she was worse—and, at 

pe artnet tet she al He 
over ing. It requi = 
eatery inffuctce of the good landied® to 
restrain Tyrrel, who, calm and on 


finger, and withheld his iration as 
much’ as possible, just as if he 
Morning”. at souunaay' Fen his 
was w 
landlady appeared in his room with a 
grave and anxious countenance. 


‘ Mr. Tyrrel,” she said, “ye area 


Christian 

“ Hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake!” 
he replied; “you will disturb: Miss 
Mowbray.” 


% They hav: have, ”” sa 

a i 

will see her aw 0 on every one of 
? 


rushed into the apartment. 
“Is life gone?—-Is every spark ex- 
tinct?” he exclaimed eagerly to a 


thorn in the course 
of. the night. The medical man shook 
his rushed to the bedside, ‘and 
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of 
the repeated ex- 
t, 


imself soho agpin one ne 
apartment, the surgeon following, anxious 
to give such sad consolation as the case 
admitted of. 

He said, “ from the symptoms, that if 
life had. been spared, reason would, in all 
probability, never have returned. In such 
@ case, sir, the most affectionate relation 
must own, that death, in comparison to 
life, is a mercy.” 

§ Ng ?”” answered Tyrrel; ‘ but 

> then, is it denied to me ?—I know 
“Tina =3ty life is spared till I re- 
e started from his seat, and rushed 
eagerly down stairs, But, as he was 
eet oe rush pod by Tonch a a 
gto ouchwi Ww: 
bed just ast alighted _ his carriage, with 
an. air of stern anxiety imprinted on his 
features, very different from their usual 
tog ‘¢ Whither would ye? 
hither would ye?” he said, laying 
pelts Tyrrel, and stopping him by 


“ oe For revenge—for revenge!’ said 
Tyrrel. My Give way, I charge you on 
your ” 

‘¢ Vengeance belongs to God,” ied 
the old man, “ and is bolt has aod 
pn a This way—this a ee con- 
tinued, dragging Tyrrel. into Ouse. 
“ Know,” he said, so soon as he had led 
or forced him into a chamber, “ that 
—— of St. Ronan’s, has met : Bulmer 

thin this half-hour, and has killed him 
_ the 8 
ed whom ?” answered the bewil- 


Tyrrel. 

* Valentine Bulmer, the titular Earl 

of Etherington.” 
* “ You bring tidings of ne to the 
house of death,” answered Tyrrel ‘ and 
there is nothing in this world left that I 
should live for.” 

There remains little more to be told. 
Mr. Touchwood is still alive, forming 
i which have no object, and accumu- 

ting a fortune, for which he has appa- 
rently no heir. The old man had 
ge ect aoa 
as upon $ 
but the attempt aoly demunnisith th the lai 
on oltendtne mtuntapaiees dmecediae 
been heard of, although the title and 
estates of E Etherington lie. vacant for, his 
acceptance. It is the opinion of many, 
that-he has entered into a Moravian mis: 


sion, for the use of which he hed previ- 
ously drawn considerable sums. 

owbray entets the army, and re- 
forms from the early follies which disfi- 


tracted: Se ie bed f He re-purchases the 


feued out for the new 
howl, Io lodging-houses, &c., and sends or- 
ders for the olition of the whole ; nor 
would he permit the existence of any 
house of entertainment on his estate, ex- 
cept that kept by Mrs. Meg Dods. 





SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Journals. 


PANACEAS FOR POVERTY. 


“T like not the humour of bread and cheese.” 
SHAKSPRARE. 


From the days of Job, downwards, 
ComrorTEeRs (to me) have always 
seemed the most impertinent set of peo- 
ple upon earth.. For you may see, wity 
times in ten, that they actually gra 
themselves in what they call Coplee® 
their neighbours ; en away in an 
improved satisfaction with their own con- 
dition, after p izing for an hour 
and a half upon the disadvantages of 
yours. 

There are several different families of 
these benevolent characters abroad ; and 
stale Ghent. aabv iglesia.» tneem 
peculiar to itself, 

First and foremost, there are those who 
Boy in in detail, through the history of your 

a eag shewing (as the case may be) 

w completely you have been 

pore or how exceedingly ill or ab- 

surdly you haye conducted yourself—and 

so leave you with. “ their good wishes,” 

and an invitation to ‘* come and dine, 
when your troubles are over.” 

pitts Bites am those, a set, J think, 
still more who press the 
necessity ae your resolving immediately 
upon “something;” and forthwith de- 
a in favour of that particular measure, 
which, of all the pis nore lh emg 
is the most. perfect] table. 

Thirdly come % yoo cater- 

pillars,” one are what people call “ well 
to do” in the world ; and especially those 
~~ have become so Ang they believe) by 
their own good cond: These are very 
particularly vile dogs in indeed ! .I recollect 
one such—(he was an opulent cheese- 
monger,) who had been in the same 
shop which he after s kept, and had 
come to town, as he used to boast, with- 
out cash enough to buy a — lodging 
on his arrival. 


my 
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This man had ‘neither. love nor pity 
for any human being. He met every 
complaint of distress with a history of 
his own fortunes. No living creature, as 
he took it, could reasonably be poor, so 
long as there were birch brooms or water- 
ing-pots in the world. He would tell 
those who asked for work, that “‘ idleness 
was i ae a people 
** that a was the of a ea,”” 
who Sua witlew! a farthing’ in the 
world ; and argue all day, with a man 
who had nothing, to shew that “ out ofa 
little, a little might be put by.” 

Fourthly, and in the rear, march those 
most provoking ruffians of all, who up- 
hold the prudence of always “ putting the 
best face” (as they term it) upon an affair. 
And these will cure your broken leg by 

it off against somebody else’s 
hump back, and so soundly demonstrate 
that you have nothing to complain of ; or 
admit, perhaps, (for the sake of variety 
the fact that you are naked ; and 
to devise stratagems how you be 
contented to remain so. 

And it is amazing what a number of 
(mad jupon that icular point,) but 
otherwise reasonable and respectable per- 
sons, have amused themselves by ing, 
that The Poor. have an enviable condi- 
tion. The poor ‘Poor!’ They seem 
really to have been set up as a sort of 

for ingenuity to try its hand upon; 
and fro apin, the Bone Digester, 
down to Cobbett, the Bone Grubber,— 
from Wesley, who. made cheap physic, 
and added to every on * a quart 
of cold water,” to Hunt who sells roasted 
wheat (vice coffee) five hundred per cent 
above its cost—an absolute army of pro- 
jectors, and old women has, from time to 
time, been popping at them. High 
among these philosophers, indeed I might 
almost say at the head of them, stands 
the author of a tract called, “* A Way to 
save Wealth ;” which was publi (I 
think) about the year 1640, to shew how 
aman might thrive upon an allowance of 
TWO-PENCE per day. 
The observations netoory te the pro- 


m ion of this inestimable secret, are 
worthy of everybody’s—that is, every 
poor body’s—attention. . 

First, the writer touches, generally, 
upon the advantage of“ thin, spare diet ;” 
—exposing how all beyond is “ mere 
pitiable luxury ;’’—enumerating the dis- 
eases consequent upon high li 3 and 
pointing out the criminal acts and pas- 


sions, to. which: it leads ;—evidently de- 
monstrating, indeed, to the ‘meanest 


capacity, that no man can possibly eat 
goose, and go to Heaven. - ‘ 
Shortly after, he takes the question up 


upon a broader ground ; and examines it 
as one of mere wordly policy, and of mere 
convenience.—‘* The man who eats flesh, 
has need of other things (vegetables) to 
eat with it ; but that necessity is not felt 
by him who eats vegeables only.”— 
Leadenhall market could stand against 
that, I am mistaken. 

The recipes for cheap dishes will no 
doubt (when known,) come into 
practice; so they shall be given in the 
Saver of Wealth’s own wi ere is 
one—{ probably) for a Christmas dinner. 

‘* Take two spoonfuls of oatmeal; put 
it into two quarts of cold water, then stir 
it over the fire until it boils, and put ina 
little salt and an onion. And this,” con. 
tinues our Economist,—* this does not 
cost above a farthing; and isa noble. 
exhilarating meal !”—For drink, he af- 
ee eee cand 

un : no it 
must sentninem, can be more'simple,’ 
or convenient. ? 

Now this man was, certainly, (as the 
phrase is,) ‘* something like” a projector 
in his way. And it seems probable that’ 
he met with encouragement ; for, passing 
the necessities, he on to treat upon’ 
nal nis oti , 

recipe instance, nex 
“ For dressing (cleaning o hat.”) ve 

“Smear a'little on the places of: 
your hat which are felthy, and rub it with 
some hot water and a hard brush. Then 
scrape it with the back of a knife, what 
felth sticks ; ‘and-it will bring both grease 
and soap out.”—The book of this author 
is scarce ;—I suspect the hatters bought 
it up to prevent this secret from being 
Onl really 

ly one more tecipe—and it is’ 
ane worthy to be written in letters of 
gold ;—worthy to stand beside that never- 
to-be-forgotten suggestion of Mrs. Run- 
dell’s—{she who now in the*kitchen of 
the gods roasts !—that ‘ roasts,” in a 
proper sense, not és roasted,}—her im- 
mortal direction to prevent the creaking 
of a door,—‘ Rub a bit of soap on the’ 
hinges !”—This it is. , 

* To make your teeth white.” ’ 

“ Take a little brick dust on:a towel, 
and rub them.”—The mechanical action, 
(the reader sees) not the chemical ; but 
potent notwithstanding. 

But Mrs. Rundell deserves better than 
to be quoted, in aid, on an occasion like 
this; nay, merits herself to take rank, 
and high rank, among our public bene- 
factors. Marry, I say, that the thing’is 
so, and shall be so: for, even amidst all’ 
the press and crowd of her moral and 


' culinary precepts,—even while she stands 


already, as aman may say, “in double 








trust,” teaching us life in one 
ct iaed teint cota holding 
up her ladle against “ excessive lu ag 
such as “ Essence of Ham”’—(prai 
her thick duodecimo, but for which the 
= had vrei tier te — aloe 
such a perfume; |) presently, 

out the importance, and weeping over the 
rarity of st ect: = el as 
strong coffee, smooth butter ; 
—ever and even amid all these 
complicated interests, the kind lady finds 
room to edge in a thought or two about 
the poor. 
Pour 


cook really enter isto this, (the love of 
her fellow creatures; she would never 
‘wash away as useless the peas, or groats, 
of which soup, or gruel, have been made ; 
—broken 


potatoes ;—the outer leaves of thing 


a lettuce ;—the necks and feet of fowls,’”’ 
coup, oposaiy' fir te_sok:"—-{ame, 
soup, for ick.” (Sure, 
ae ee on purpose 
to eat it 

The sick soup essay concluded with a 
farther direction to the cook, not to take 
the fat off the broth, “as the poor 


; and that, divided amongst forty 
foie: would be éwo gallons and a half 
to each family.” 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio! And 
done with chalk upon a milk tally, ten 
to one else !— 7am Cocker Ritch. 
ener! Arid this lady is ! It almost 
makes us waver in our faith !— 

Turn sour ye casks of table beer, 

Ye steaks, forget to fry ; 

Why is it you are let stay here, 
- And Mrs. Rundell die? 

But whims, (if they happen to take 

com. 


some pleasant illustrations of the slashing 
style in which men construct theories, 
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when the practice is to fall upon their 
neighbours. 
exhau: himself upon the 


be smoky chimniee of he world, the Count 


strips to the next of its nuisances,—the 


e was to feed the poor ; (encore the 
Poor !) and the point was, of course, how 


Countship, in the sequel, does outride all 
the field. 

First, he sets out an admirable table, 
at which he dines TWELVE HUNDRED 
persons, all expenses included, for the 
ae cost of one pound fifteen 
shillings English. 


ng! 
But this (which was three dinners for 


@ penny) was nothing; and, in a trice, 
the Count, going oo etth his redactions, 


’ brings down the meal for twelve hundred, 


to one pound seven shillings. And, here, 
he beats our Saver to Wealth (the con- 


tractor at two- a day) hollow ; be- 
cause, with his dinner Bod for a far- 


a day ; out of which, indeed, he might 
well put » rovision for himself and 
his wife, age; and fortunes for 
two or three of his younger children. 
The Count’s running commentary 
upon these evolutions, too, is a chef 
d@’euvre in the art of reasoning. At one 


thing time, it seems, he dieted his flock, partly 


upon bread begged publicly in chari 
and partly upon meat which was a 
remnant of the markets. Even out of 
evil the wise man shall bring good. The 


any oo ey it made a a 
ry: 80 prolonged the enjoy- 
ting.” As for the meat, 

soon finds that an article quite wnneces- 
sary, and actually omits it altogether in 


the le’s soup, without the ing. 
ne peop ; P> fact being 


But the crowning feature of all, (and 
there I leave Count Rumford,) is the 
experiment which he makes in eating (to 


pat 
a 
> 
Be 
x 
. 
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between that and four-o’clock. I then 
ate,” (the particular dish,) I believe, 


however, it was a 


upon food, b: ing the Chinese! to 
ar ine ben we in the world, 

Now, I confess that (at first sight) 
there would seem to be something accom- 
plished here. No doubt, if our labourers 
would eat farthing dinners, and get rid of 
that villanous propensity which 
— to beaf-steaks, _ “ savings,” 

consequent acquisition of a 
would be pase But does the — 
not perceive, and did it never strike his 
coadjutors, that, if this system were acted 
upon, all the poor w become rich ? 
when they would be an incomparably 
greater nuisance than they are in their 
present condition. I grant the existing 
evil, but do not let us exchange it for a 
greater. The question is a difficult one, 
but.there be minds that can cope with it. 
Such a turmoil as to what the poor shall 
eat! I say, there are plenty of them—let 
them eat one . 

People must not be startled by the 
apparent novelty of this plan ;—those 
who can swallow Count Rumford’s din- 
ners, may, I am sure, swallow any thing. 
I have examined the scheme, which I 
propose narrowly, and (prejudice apart) 
can see no possible objection to it. It is 
well known, that rats and mice take the 
same mode which I hint at, to thin their 
superabundant po} ion ; and what are 
the poor, but mice in the cheese of society ? 
Let the public listen only to this s 
tion, and they will find that it ende all 
difficulty at once. I grant that there 

ight be some who would be ravenous, 
at first, upon their new diet ;* especially 


any who had been living upon Mrs. 


Rundell’s soup; but that is an evil spot. 


which would correct itself ; because, so. 


‘ight go on 
numbers at 


under my t, by ha him 
taught hone dais thi oon teeta lin 
the clown, in ‘ Harlequin Conjurer.” 
Certain it is, we hear, on every side, that, 
if the poor go on increasing, they will 
soon-eat up the rich ; and, surely, if any 

* Compere Matthieu, Ithink, makes this re- 


mark somewhere, in 3 eral defence of can- 
nibalism. But my project does not go so far. 


t in 
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body is to be eaten by them, it ought, in 
Siete, 40 io nine And, more- 
over, as it is shrewdly suspected that too 
many of them are already eaten up with 
laziness, why, hang it, if they are to be 
eaten at all, let them be eaten to some 
purpose —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CASTLE BUILDERS. 
(Concluded from our last Mirror. ) 


CERTAIN great geniuses have been noto- 
rious for castle-building. Fontenelle, the 
centenarian, was so accustomed to indulge 
ing these airy fabrics, that he may 
be said, fairly enough, to have lived as 
much out of the world as in it, and by 
Sele masnen ove toe Be ne Sonne op ee 
to 





made his temper even and placi 
his love of castle-building contributed to 


scarcely 
built castles by day and by night, in so- 
ciety and out of it. His. body was a 
machine with a moving power, and went 
through its actions mechanically ; but his 
mind was ly in some region far 
remote from the situation it oceupied. 
He got at one time among the stars, found 
them peopled, and began to study the 
laws, manners, and dispositions of the in- 
habitants of worlds many million times 
farther from the earth than thrice to 
“* th’ utmost pole.” Going one day to 
Versailles early in the morning, to pay a 
visit to the court, he was observed to step 
under a tree, against which he placed his 
back, and ing to castle-build, he 
was found pursuing his architectural la- 
bours in the evening upon the self-same 
Kings, courtiers, and such yam 


found thinki 
amusement 


focus upon a single object, b 
line hy Phan gape - 
which it was ~ —_ - unravel. No 
lay was allowed to cy, nor apera- 
ton to more than one faculty of the soul 
at once; it is this which is so wearying 
to the frame, that gives pallor to the stu- 
dent’s complexion, and frequently abridges 
life. Your .castle-builder, on the con- 
trary, may be a ruddy, florid, and healthy 
. He quafts an elixir vite >. 
bis abstractions arising only from a plea. 








surable pursuit in following his wayward 
ies, and not from painfel attention to 
& sing subject. Sancho Panza was 
ing of a castle-builder, jolly-look- 
ing as he was. I mention him merely to 
show its effect on the person. When he 
appeared asleep, and his master demanded 
what he was doing, he replied, “ I go- 
vern,” being at that very instant busy in 
regulating the internal affairs of the island 
of Barrataria, of which the worthy Don 
had promised him the government when 
he conquered it himself. Don 
Quixote, on the other hand, was not a 
castle-builder of the higher class. He 
called in the strength of his arm to aid 
his delusions, believing to be matter of 
fact those airy nothings which the true 
castle-builder regards as recreative illu- 
sions, and which cease to be harmless, if 
he attempt to realize them. The Knight 
of Cervantes took shadows for substances, 
and this leads me to denominate the style 
of castle-building, which I contend is so 
agreeable, refreshing, and innoxious—the 
Poetic, in contradistinction to what may 
price eA age The last spe- 
cies is a delusion ae * 
the attainment of which is possible, ren 
it is extremely difficult and improbable. 
In fartherance of the actual realization of 
our schemes, we lay under contribution 
every moral and physical aid. Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, was an adept in this kind 
of castle-building, as his conversation 
with Cineas proves. When we have taken 
Italy, what do you design next? ‘said 
Cineas; Pyrrhus answered, to go and 
conquer Sicily. And what next ?—then 
Libya and Carthage. And what next? 
—why then to try and reconquer Mace- 
don, when, his legitimateship said, they 
might sit down, eat, drink, and be merry, 
for the rest of their days. Cineas drily 
advised the king to do that which was 
alone certainly in his power—the last 
first. to like manner, a German 
author has recently constructed a castle : 
he has undertaken a work, which for bulk 
and labour will leave Lopez de Vega and 
Voltaire sadly in the lurch. It is to in- 
clude the history, legislation, manners 
and customs, literature, state of arts, and 
language, of every nation in the world, 
from the inning of time; and’ this, 
which he proposes to complete himself, 
will occupy him laboriously for half-a- 
century, and carry his own several 
years ‘beyond the hundred. > French 


are clever at this style of castle-building: 
they plan admirably well, commence their 
labours with enthusiasm, but leave off in 
the middle of them. Canals, harbours, 
triumphal arches, constitutions, and Uto- 
pian plans of. polity, abundantly attest 
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this. erate omeiag —— have 
written to in, ing, with a pre- 
liminary apology. for his condescension, to 
be king of America, and actually expect 
P iary tion for humbling him- 
self to such a purpose! Poor Falstaff was 
one of this latter class of castle-builders, 
though it must be confessed he had some- 
thing of a foundation upon which to erect 
his edifice, when he heard the Prince of 
Wales was king, and exclaimed, “‘ Away, 
Bardolph, dle my horse—Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office thou 
wilt in the land, ’tis thine—Pistol, I will 
double “~~ thee with dignities.” So 
are lovers who cherish extravagant hopes, 
and imagine their mistresses to be some- 
ing between a woman and an angel 
—like fish, neither flesh nor fowl. The 
supporters of a balance of power in 
Europe, for which England has entailed 
on herself and upon her posterity such an 
enormous debt, is like Falstaf's interest 
with the new king, and, together with 
the payment of the said debt, a piece of 
castle-building worthy of king Pyrrhus. 
But poetical castle-building alone is a 
leasant and harmless amusement of the 
ancy, which we must lay by when we 
pursue our every-day avocations, without 
suffering it to interfere with the realities 
of existence. It is the mixing these up 
with its air-built pleasures that luces 
mischievous effects. An example of this 
may be found in the worthy country di- 
vine, who, having preached a score or two 
of orthodox sermons, thought, therefore, 
in the simplicity of his heart, that he had 
some claim for patronage upon all good 
statute Christians, whom he- determined 
to iedify by publishing his labours for 
their benefit. He little guessed, green- 
horn that he was, the real hold of religion 
upon his supposed patrons, and the true 
state of the market in’ respect to such 
commodities.’ His guilelessness of soul 
made him suppose that where there was 
a church-establishment, there must neces- 
sarily be among its numerous members a 
high value for’ religious discourses such 
as his were—an error he fell into‘for want 
of knowledge’ of the world. He calcu- 
lated'every thing, not ing the ex- 
penses or the profits of his undertaking ; 
and that he might keep within the bounds 
of modesty, ‘and show nothing like self- 
mption in respect to the worth of 
is lucubrations, he determined to limit 
the impression of his volume to one copy 
for every parish. He printed, therefore, 
fearlessly, eleven thousand copies. The 
sequel may be gathered by inquiring 
about the affair in the Row. 
“ The wisest schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry,” 
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says Burns. In these niatters, therefore, 
pre wren he give plate to dry 
evidence and the matter-of-tact testimony 
of the senses. Those who act otherwise 
in these affairs waste their years in .run- 
ning round a circle, and find themselves 
in the end at the point from which they 
set out. Among these materializers of 
the airy nothings of the mind, are the 
perpetual-motion-hunters, who astound 
soci Ma their meg pe ne are at 
last obliged to creep off, as the sporting 

a > °° like os with their tails 
a eir legs.” e credulous ex- 
perimenters after the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone ; of an universal re- 
medy, the elixir of life, by which man is 
to defy sickness and defer death for a 
thousand years 5 the gambler’s martingale 
for subduing chance; and the navigators 
to the moon—afford examples enough of 
the folly of endeavouring to realize the 
fantasies of imagination, and of trying to 
‘build with sunbeams and.prismatic colours 
the coarse and ponderous edifices of man’s 
erections. 

These objections, however, do not affect 
castle-building of the right kind: the 
enjoyer of which truly believes his visions 
too subtle for the common world, from 
which he must withdraw himself to see 
them. He sets out with the perfect con- 
sciousness that the feast of poss 

ing to partake belongs not to tangib 
Saseany that it consists of ethereal ali- 
ment laid out in the universe of spirit, 
and that consequently it is an intellectual 
entertainment upon ‘ ambrosial food,” 
which, while he tastes, must receive from 
him no alloy of corporeal substances. He 
knows that this pleasure is an illusion, 
like all others, even those that consist of 
better things; but he, nevertheless, de- 
rives a temporary satisfaction from it. 
Pleasant to him is the short interval of 
rest in his arm-chair after dinner, for, 
when the foolish world thinks him taking 
his nod, he is in an elysium—pleasant 
are his silent devotions to Raleigh’s 
soothing weed, to the solace of his segar 
or hookah—pleasant is the still hour of 
night when sleep is deferred a little only 
to be sounder when it comes, and the un- 
slumbering fancy revels in unwearied 
sar ne rears the — — in 

matter ion—p ts in short, 

is castle-building whenever the mind 

wants renovation, or amusement of its 

own i , and can so employ 

itself without a waste of time or attention 
from more important objects. 

New Monthly Mag. 








HMiscellanies. 


SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tue following singular advertisement is 

copied from The New London Connec- 

ticut Gazette :— ; 
THE SUBSCRIBER 

Being determined not to move from this 

State, requests ‘all persons imdebted, to 


pay particular attention to his 
New definition of an Old Grammar, viz. 
Present Tense ; 
Iam. Thouart. He is. 
I am* In want of money. 
Thou art + | Indebted to me. 
He ist Shortly to be authorized, 


for the want thereof to 
take the body. 

Unless immediate payment is made, 
you must expect to take a lecture upon 
eather oltre, fo 

The Subscriber offers for sale, at his 
tho Seialageideh. ste coe. cs 
t ing arti 

Solid Arguments. 
Hot Oysters, Boiled, Lobsters, Ham and 
Eggs, Butter and Cheese, &c. 


Agitations, 
Cider, Vinegar, Salt, Pickles, &c. 
Grteva 


neces. 
Pepper-Sauce, Mustard, Cayenne- 
: Pepper, &c. 
Punishments. 
Rum, Brandy, Gin, Bitters, &e. 
Superfluities. 
Snuff, Tobacco, Segars, Pomatum, &e. 
Extraordinaries. 
Sea Serpent’s Bones, Wooden. Shoes, 
Water Witches, &c. 
N. B. The above articles will Le ex- 
changed for 
Necessaries, viz. 
Bank Bills at par, Crowns, Dollars, half 
ditto, quarter ditto, Pistareens, Nine- 
penny pieces, Four-penny-halfpenny ditto, 
or Cents. 


Terms of Payment : ‘ 

One half the sum down, and the other 
half on the delivery of the articles. 
Rudiments gratis, viz. 

Those indebted for.......... Arguments 
Must not be.................. Agitated ; 
Nor think it a....,.......... Grievance 
If they should meet........ Punishment 
For calling for such.........Superfluities ; 
Nor think it Extraordinary 
Necessary 
To demand immediate ..... Payment. 
ANDREW SMITH. 

The smallest favour thankfully received. 

New 

March 1, 1819. 

* Andrew Smith. 

} Any one the coat fits. ~~ 

} Hezekiah Goddard, Sheriff's Deputy. 


J._W. Jun. 








She Gatherer, 
“I am but a Gatherer rer and dapowee of other 
a men’s stuff.---V oott 
AN IRISH BULL. 
A wortTuy baronet of ere clime, 


Of - s soazing pow ‘ar hs madi gettin. 
Yon “church, cried he, is distant near.a 


mile ; : 
is when I view it:steady for a while, 
Me econ and erp day, 
80 pace and clear *, 
Doce the church so near, 
That often ‘I can ‘hear the organ lay. 
LAVIS. 


EPITAPH ON GEORGE DIXON, 
A NOTED FOX-HUNTER, | 

_ By the late William Hickington, Esq.‘ 
Stor passenger! and thy attention fix on ! 
hig true-bom honest’ fox-hunte, George 


Who after: nighty eee unwearied chase 
Now rests his bones within this hallow'd 


place. 
A pa tribute of applause bestow, 
ae emisonied op ap deter aha 
‘Early to cover, brisk he rode each m 
In hopes the brush his temples might 
The view te nots id teiite, the chase is 


Andon earth, poor George is run at 





EPITAPH 
In the Cathedral Church of Saihcbery, 


teibus, and. arti 
* Stately, curious, and 
edifices for others, himself is 
here lodged under this single 
stone, in full expectation 
however of a building with 
God eternal ‘in the Heavens. 


Ob. Dec. 2} ites a 
T. P. H 





EPITAPH 
In Clapham- Coe Ft on’ a child 
three years and eight months old. 
The great Jehovah, full of love, 


His bright did send, 
Po fe ‘the little harmless dove, 
To joys that never end. 
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. SEPIGRAM 
On the late Lord Galloway and his Cook. 
Says ee Cook, how. comes it 
That you he dren, Deel ery 
Physicians, they say, once a month, do 
‘a ee wae See 


That is “right, quoth the Cook, but the 
day they don’t say ; 

So for fear should miss it, I am drunk 
every day. 


THE UGLY WIFE, 
AN EPIGRAM. 
Tom “ a rich that would frighten 
hag 


Repentance soot tortie fila filet 
But vain are the tears that express his 


remorse, 
Unless he could ery himself blind! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Venedota, P. T. W., F. R---Y., Edgar, and 
G.S. in our next. 
The following communications are either 
a unsuited t to the Mirror, too well knotvn; 
ee possessing sufficient ‘merit :---D. Ku, 
» Chathamensis, Y.,.R.F., Moyle, G., wile 
ag en win, B. 


Will our Twelfth Day correspondents allow — 


Sa RY ae SOF, 
4 zat, eB, -doBss Bs .B.D., C; Clarke; W.M., 


‘There are two A. L.’s inthe field. 

We stand corrected by “ Mr. Patrick Bult; 
Gent. Esq. :” it was certainly in the descent and 
not the ascent that Pilatre de Rosiere and Ro- 
maine were killed. 

H. H. C.’s anecdote of Dr. Young, which he 
ag has never been in print, is in every jest- 


Utopia in our next. 

We thank Amicus; but we can do no more. 

H. 0. in an early Number. 

As none of our 2 cm age A 
for the sake of having Mr. Wall's epitaph, w: 
must refer him elsewhere for a customer. 

Mina’s Address to his Countrymen is somewhat 
out of date. Savon ted poung alee 
infant children and 


R.S. ay 
and he will tind a full account of Capt. Parry's 


voyage. 
Errata.--- 19, col. 2, line 44, for * of all,”* 
read “ at all.” . col, 1 


comma after Annotationes 


bottom, for ‘ *planam,” read “ plenum ;” col. 2, 
1 20, for * levy,” bags hunt - 


e The Second Volume of the Mirror is now, 
reel yand may be had of all Booksellers, price 
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